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what I regard as the unfortunate phrasing of a letter pre-
sented to the President of the United States.

"I have not been called upon to interfere in any way,
but you must not misunderstand my attitude. In every
effort of Mayor Dunne to prevent violence by mobs or in-
dividuals, to see that the laws are obeyed, and that order
is preserved, he has the hearty support of the President of
the United States, and, in my judgment, he should have
that of every good citizen of the United States.

"I am a believer in unions. I am an honorary member
of one union. But the union must obey the law just as the
corporation must obey the law. Just as every man, rich or
poor, must obey the law. As yet, no action has been called
for by me and most certainly if action is called for I shall
try to do justice under the law to every man, so far as I
have power. But the first essential is the preservation of
law and order, the suppression of violence by mobs or in-
dividuals.'1

At a dinner which the Iroquois Club, a Democratic or-
ganization, gave him on the evening of the same day, the
President repeated substantially what he had said to the
strikers' committee, and turning directly to Mayor Dunne,
who was seated near him, said:

"Mr. Mayor, as President of the United States, and
therefore as representative of the people of this country,
I give you, as a matter of course, my hearty support in up-
holding the law, in keeping order, in putting down violence,
whether by a mob or by an individual. There need not be
the slightest apprehension in the heart of the most timid
that ever the mob spirit will triumph in this country. Those
immediately responsible for dealing with the trouble must,
as I know you*feel, exhaust every effort in so dealing with
it before a call is made upon any outside body. But if ever
the need arises, back of the city stands the State, and back
of the State stands the Nation."

In acknowledging the President's letter Mr. Boot wrote
on May 16, 1905: